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At the outset I had told hirn the facts—or what I repre- 
sented as the facts—behind my choosing to start my 
sophomore year at Corfield after having completed my 
freshman work at Radleigh University. 

“I rather thought life in a su " 


I had s: 


s Dad n 


eived 


.... c standing of Corfield, he 

was ail for having me rnake the change.” 

“And perhaps you, yourself, had some good personal 
rcason for wanting to do so?” he said, half-interrogativety. 

“Well, I did hâve a personal reason, professor—in a 
way,” I answered, a trifle lamely. I did not think it neces- 
sary to.add that my “personal reason” was my college-boy 

the previous summer. When I had learned that Avis’s 
father was Dean of the Faculty at Corfield—well, from that 
moment I had started tvorking on Dad to let me make the 
shift. And now, after I had mildly fooled my 


He i 




■ suggesting that I had 
: to Corfield. 
te about it, however. 


By 

RICHARD LEE FOSTER, Jr. 
As lold lo 
Een Conlon 

He was silent as he carried out a 
tray from the living-room to his 
small kitchen—he lived alone and 
had no servant except a woman who 
came in twice a week to clean house. 

Left alone in the odd little studio 
living-room, I was turning a curi¬ 
ons gaze on the Victorian furnish- 
ings, the photographie apparatus and 
numerous Works on scientific phe- 
nomena lining the many book-shelves. 
I had picked up one of the volumes 
and was looking through it as the 
professor returned carrying a little 
silver coffee-pot. 


“I’m not even sure what it’s ail about, sir,” , 
I replied. “I just happened to notice that , 
tltis book was in French. I took a year of 
the language at Radleigh, and I was seeing ' 
if I could read any of it.” 

I put the book back on the shelf, but the 
professor rested the hot coffee-urn on the 
table, absent-mindedly letting it scorch the 
clotlt while he drew the same volume out again. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. “La Connaissance Supranormale, by 
Doctor Osty. A most interesting work. I hâve a transla¬ 
tion of it, if you would care to take it some time. The' 
reason that I suggest it,” he explained, as he opened the 
book and showed me the reproduction of a spirit photo- 
graph, “is that X thought I recognized certain psychic 
powers in you. But you bave perhaps never had any— 
what you might call weird—expériences?” 

I laughed. “But not in the oc- 

nt to me is ail-” I hesitated to . 

finish my sentence. “I’m really very ignorant about it ail,” 

Professor Cormier srniled faintly. 

“The ones who are ignorant about it,” he said, “are fre- 
quently the ones who hâve most to say about it. Never 
allow snap judgments bascd on a lack of knowledge to gov- 
ern your decisions, my boy,” he counseled kindly. “To some 
of us is given power to penetrate certain mysteries unknown 
to the manv. I hâve been studying you. In many ways , 
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Corne Back 





AM a chemist 

a manufacture 
My work is of an 
• intense concentratioi 
that I could work 
îiight, when therc were none ot 
and interruptions of the factory 

My only companion during the long, quiet hours 
was an old German watchman named Ernil Krug. 

Ile was seventy-six years old and had been em- 
ployed by the Company fc 
this job was in the nature c 
three rounds of the factory 
night, just to see that no fires had broken out and 
no burglars had broken in. The balance of the 
finie he sat in my laboratory and either watched 

him to make his round. 

Krug was a taciturn old fellow who apparently 
had a perpétuai grouclt on. Beyond greeting me 
when I entered the shop at night he seldom spoke. 

He would sit in the laboratory hour - ' 

wntehinn nty every movement; yet : 

conversation he only answered with a 
a snort that soon discouraged me. How- 
d not mind in the least, because nothing 
oncerting as to try to concentrate while 
another converses. Besides, he was an illiterate fellow, 
there was nothing of mutual interest for us to talk about. 

A person who has never visited a factory at one or two 
o’clock in the morning can scarcely imagine just what a 
dismal, spooky, creepy place it is. The tiny night lights 
scattered here and there cast a dira glow oyer everything. 
The idle machines, trucks, benches and 
various fantastic and ghostly forms in t’*~ 


by sc 


a pal!, i 


le half light. The 


■e when 
o be heard it 


place at that hour. Sounds scarcely audible during the day 
are magnified to thunderous proportions during the stillness 

O LD KRUG was unable to fathom these noises so he con- 
cluded that they were of the supernatural or spiritual 
world. He was a firm believer in ghosts, spirits, witches of 
“hexes,” as he called them. Any untoward occurrence he 
couldn’t satisfactorily explain, he immediately relegated to 
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tt the unusual ni 




The chemisi leamed ïhe full hor- 
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Her beauîy casl 
a spell 

of silence and 
myslery 
over lhe 

crowded ballroom. 

Her slranqe 
words 

slruck lerror 
lo 

lhe dancers' hearls. 

Who was she? 
Whal was 
her 

fearful purpose? 


The stranger drew 
back haughtily. 
“B ew ar e !” she 
cried. “It is mad~ 


lhe ïïlASQUERADE 


to where they were going. To the best oi my memory, 
indeed, they invariably faced in the opposite direction front 
tvhich they were traveling. But that may hâve been only 
an illusion o£ mine. At any rate, they never met with any 
misfortune; they were the darlings of fate. 

It «'as near the beginning of the winter of 1917 that 
the Stevens girls gave their famous masquerade—the last 
to be given in the old mansion, and ccrtainly the last I shall 
ever attend. An invitation came by mail, and the next 
day Betty Stevens created a traffic jam on Market Street 
by stopping my roadster and the old electric chariot in 
the middle of the thoroughfare to issue a second, invita¬ 
tion; none of the girls had any faith in the conventions of 
note writing or of traffic régulation. 

Of course I accepted, both in writing and in person. I 
>vntdd not hâve thought of dcclining, anv more than I 


would hâve thought of refusing to observe Christmas. With 
that settled, 1 immediately began thinking up a disguise. 
For when the Stevens trio planned a masquerade, it was 
taken for granted that ail costumes were to be original and 
home-made. 

T HE evening of the masquerade I stopped on my way 
to pick up Toni Greenfield, who appeared as a blood- 
thirsty pirate. My own makeup was less spectacular, but 
at the" same time less revealing. A solemn black gown bor- 
rowed from my uncle, who was a judge, a white wig and a 
pair of horn-rimmed spectacles over my domino made me 
look like anything but rnyself. 

We were somewhat late, and when we reached the récep¬ 
tion roorn on the third floor of the Stevens’ home there 
were about twenty couples asscmbled—evervnne who had 
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“What if she were?” he muttered. “After ail, we don’t 
know anything to the contrary. Remember how she an- 
swered, without error, any question we put to her.” 

“Nonsense,” I tried to reassure him. “Demented people 
sometimes hâve unusual powers in that direction. Besides, 
you know, she wasn’t infallible. Why, she told me my 
Uncle Richard was dead, and when I caught her on that she 
said she must hâve been thinking of someone else. So, you 

“Mr. Worth, someone wishes to talk to you on the télé¬ 
phoné,” Ishi announced at my elbow. His sudden appear- 
ance, and his words, startled me unreasonably. 

A few minutes later, when I returned, Tom Greenfield 
faced me apprehensively. 

“Anything wrong?” he demanded. 

“Nothing at ail,” I answered, hoping he would not detect 
the lie or see how troubled I was. It had been my mother 
who called: she had just received a cable informing her of 
the death of my uncle— on the day and under the circum- 
stances which the mysterious intruder had mentioned! 

VjflIDNIGHT striking on the big clock brought me out 
of an unhappy revery; mechanically I removed my 
domino and reminded Tom to do the same. AU about us 
familiar, merry faces were Corning out of their temporary 
éclipsé. It was good to see them again. Someone raised 
a shout which I did not hear distinctly because it was echoed 
by so many voices. Then I saw everyone crowding toward 
the strange goddess, who was still wearing her domino, 
and I felt myself drawn in the same direction. 

“Unmask, goddess of the shears!" someone called—and 
Betty Stevens started toward her to tear the mask away. 

The stranger drew back haughtily. “Beware !” she cried. 
‘‘It is madness to loôk into my eyes !” 

The crowd gasped. The next instant everyone surged 
forward until I could no longer see the tardy masquerader. 
And then—there was a medley of exclamations and orders— 
ending in a buzz of disappointed protests. 


“No, I was standing there to stop her. She went that 


“She slipped between the two of you and went toward 
the stairs—I saw her !” 

“You’re ail wrong. I saw her step back into the alcôve.” 
"No. I was watching for that She went the other 


Everyone had a different version of what had happened. 
Only one thing was dear: the stately intruder was gone— 
gone as mysteriously as she had corne. Presently a wisp 

closed the window hastily. 

him°home aS fdoubTwhetheri wal in any better 11 frame°of 
mind. I tried to tell myself that the masked goddess and 
her prophecy were some colossal hoax. If only she had not 

is in good health and in his right mind is not likely to be 
troubled much by a prédiction that he is fated for sudden 
death—or worse. But the matter présents an unnerving 
angle when the prophecy is made by someone who vanishes 
like smoke, without leaving a due to her identity. 

That fear of the unknown ! 

As I drove through the deserted streets I experienced 
an overpowering desire to get home as quickly as possible. 
After midnight the masquerade had turned into something 
like a court of inquiry, where an attempt had been made to 
pièce together ail the known facts concerning the intruder. 
Little enough had corne of it, but the night was far spent 
when we left the Stevens’ home, and now I found myself 
glancing apprehensively at the eastern sky. I was not fool 
enough, of course, to bdieve that one of us was to die 
before morning—and yet. . . . What a relief it would be 
to sleep and forget that nightmare prophecy ! 


My companion’s feelings must hâve been identical with 
mine, for presently he, too, looked toward Mission Hill, 
which raised the dark outline of its cathedrals against the 
eastern sky. 

“Faster, Dick !” he urged me. "Faster !” 

In answer to the throttle, the car went rocketing through 
the sleeping city. I could feel, without looking up, that 
the sky was growing gray with dawn. 

“Five minutes more and we’U be at Greenfield’s house- 
unless some milk wagon cornes out of a side Street,” I told 
myself. 

And still Tom’s muffled voice urged me on, “Faster, 
faster !” 

As we shot down the last hill, the intersection of Hayes 
Street leaped toward us sooner than I had expected, and the 
car was traveling at such a rate that I did not dare attempt 
to turn in. I was just able to slow down enough to turn 
into the next cross Street, which obliged me to go around 
the block and stop on the opposite side of the road front 
the Greenfield house. 

Tom was very pale and he staggered a little as he dimbed 


“Thanks for bringing me home, Old Man,” he said. “This 
has been a hell of a party !” 

“So it has,” I agreed. “But a few hours’ sleep will fix 
you up ail right.” 

Half way across the Street Tom turned back and indicated 
the first light of daybreak in the sky. 

“See that?” he called with a sudden return of buoyancy. 
“It’s morning, and we’re still alive !” 

The answer stopped short on my lips. I heard a Sound- 

“Tom, look out !” I shouted. 

In the same instant a heavy yellow roadster lunged round 
the corner, balanced drunkenly on two wheels. Tom jumped 
toward safety, but the yellow avalanche was already upon 
him, ^ with a screech of futile brakes and the smoke of 

Afterward it was easy enough to tell myself that my 
friend had been the victim of a drunken driver in a stolen 
car—and that he had been struck down by no chariot of 
the avenging gods. But there was no comfort in the thought. 
Coincidence or not, one half of the prédiction had been ful- 
filled, and by the same token I was fated to something worse 
than death. 

That day I wrote to Ann Ravenhill in Australia, explain- 
ing precisely what had happened and offering her her free- 
dom. Under any circumstances I told her, it would be 
fatal for us to see each other before a year had passed, and 
we must advise each other of our moves so as to avoid any 
possibility of an accidentai meeting. 

Three weeks of anxious waiting ended with a character- 
istic cable from Ann: 


Situation nnderstood. Am staying b y you. Will join 
you after end of year. Love. 

After that I breathed easier, knowing that my fiancée 
would keep her promise to the letter. As for myself, there 
was no danger of my tempting fate—with the trumpet voice 
of the august intruder still ringing in my ears, and the 
memory of Tom Greenfield’s fatal boast haunting me day 
and night. 

Il THEN the United States entered the World War a few 
days later, I welcomed the event as an escape from the 
strain of a year’s séparation, and I joined the Navy at once, 
feeling quite sure that the submarine situation in the Atlantic 
would keep me at a safe distance from Australia. 

After a brisk training at Mare Island I received a gun 
pointer’s rating and was assigned to an old destroyer which 
a hundred or so bluejackets will remember by the more or 
less affectionate nickname of “Tin Broncho.” 

Then I learned, with dread foreboding, that the destroyer 
was to retirant indefinitely in the Pacific. My pleas to be 
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LL artists are, to a certain extent, psychic. That 
is to say, they are acutely sensitive to impressions 
conveyed by persons and places. In my own case, 
I am certain that this psychic quality was respon- 
sible for the most amazing expérience of my life. 
singing in SeviUe that winter, after a very success- 
m in Barcelona. The Spaniards are wonderfully 
e, but a singer who would gain and keep success 


ber of delightful friendships, among others with the Rodi- 
guez family. They iived sonie distance from Seville; and, 
wishing to see Spanish country life, I promiscd to pay them 
a visit when my opéra contract ended. 

Meanwhile, Don Rodiguez and his charming family suf- 
fered a severe shock through a tragedy that had befallen 
one who was dear to them. Their estate, nearly always gay 
with the laughter of guests, lay under a decp shadow of 

They had entertained at dinner their intimate friend, 
Senor Martinez, owner of a vast cattle ranch on which he 
raised prize bulls that were among the most famous in the 
30 


arenas of Spain. Having just returned front Seville, fol- 
lowing a business transaction involving a large sum of 
money, Senor Martinez carried on his person a fortune in 

“Why did you not bank it in Seville?” Rodiguez had 

Martinez, as careless with wealth as he was generous, had 
stniled. 

“I am adding more land to my place,” he replied. “To- 
morrow I shall need this money to make payment on it, so 
I'm taking it with me.” 

"That is well enough,” his liost insisted. “But just the 
no use in tempting road agents.” 

I IIEARD latcr how Martinez had laughed and shrugged 
1 his broad shoulders. 

“Thank vou,” he told them, “but I must be up and about 
too early in the morning. My horse is here and the distance 
is not great. No, I shall go home.” 

And despite their protests, after they had dined and talkcd 
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The THINq Thaï Came 




Rome from ihe 1DAR 


As he hissed his bride good^by, 
Curlis uowed he would 
reium from France — 
no maller whal happened. 
But sîark lerror 
qripped a whole lown 
when he hepî his promise1 


and walk about the room to throw off the spell. But she 
there, tensely absorbed, reading on and on in a queer lil 
hypnotic voice, is if making a conscious effort 
the very spell I was trying to throw off. 

As the days and weeks passed, she grew 


She, w 


5 had b 


yet, not melancholy—for that was only the impression 
gave to others. She herself seerned actually happy, or rai 
oblivious. Her whole life was so wrapped up in the al 
Curtis that her mind, too, seemed to hâve followed him 


Several n 


is vent by, and tlien—suddenly the letters 
it tve thought his letters had probably gone 
: torpedoed liner; later that an unexpected 
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chair, where she had said he was sitting —the chair was 
cmpty! Only, it seemed to me that in it and ali around it 
the haze was a trifle denser than elsewhere. 

I stood there trembling, not knowing what to do. 

Jennie came over to me. 

“Quick !” she whispered. “He hasn’t seen you yet." 

Still I hesitated. Perhaps the girl’s reason had been af- 
fected by her constant brooding. At any rate, I must do 
nothing to disillusion her until I had been able to analyse 
this staggering hallucination further. 

So, with a réluctance and dread which can well be im- 
agined, X advanced to the chair, and, moving my hand as 
though slapping someone heartily upon the back, exclaimed : 
“Why, hello, Curtis, my boy ! I’m certainly glad to see you ! 
How fine you are looking !” 

Then I turned to Jennie to see what effect my words had 
had on her. She was fairly radiant. 

“You see?” she cried, coming over. “I knew he’d be 
delighted to see you. But he’s grown so moody lately. See 
if you can’t get him to put his pipe down and talk.” 


IP 1 


|HAT v 


? To hâve fled—as I was sorely 

must be spared any shock, whatever the cost to me. So X 
sat down upon the chair-edge and pretended to talk to her 

I put, and laughed or was silent as the answers would hâve 

But there came no answers ; only, front tinte to time the 
curious haze that surrounded me seemed to move or shift. 
Once or twice I brushed my hands across my eyes as though 
to drive it away, but when I opened them again it was 
ahvays there. 

How I ever endured that hour, I do not know. But I did, 
somehow, and at lengtli I rose, said good-by to my imagi- 
nary friend, and turned to Jennie, telling her that I had some 


“Well, I supp 
Curtis and I ari 
afternoon. It sf 


risible et 


though she w 


sitting in my office when Jem 


She—they I mean, or whatever it was—went out, and I 
sighed in relief. Much as I liked Jennie, I was beginning 
to feel that for the good of my own health I must see as 
little of her as possible. There was something baffling about 
her, something profoundly mysterious and disturbing. Her 
eyes were depthless and their expression was such as I had 
never seen in any human eyes before. They seemed to look 
beyond the world, and yet they were soft, wondrously soft. 
Indeed, her lips, her face, her whole being seemed trans- 
figured, unearthly. 

She was frailer, too, than before, and as her physician 
and best of friends, I began to hâve very grave fears for her. 
This madness that had corne upon her—if one chose to call 
it madness—was, I felt, leading her swiftly to her grave. 

Yet I was powerless to help. Had there been anything 
to do, I would gladly hâve done it. But there seemed noth¬ 
ing. I might possibly hâve called in some specialist in 
mental disorders, with a view to restoring her mind to 
normal. And yet, again, the conviction was growing on me 

rate. In fact, I was beginning to feel that there actually was 
someone with her, and that that someone was Curtis. 

This feeling was to be confirmed more quickly than I had 

One morning she came running to me with tears in her 

“What foolish mistakes the War Department makes!" 
she cried, handing me a telegram. “See, I’ve just received 
word that Curtis has been killed in France. Imagine! I 
hâve a mind to Write them and tell them how absurd they 
are. And yet Curtis says no. So I’il let them go on think- 
ing he’s dead, if they w 


it they think.” 

1 handed the telegram back ft 
imbled. 

“You are quite right,” : 


you must go,” she said, “but anyway, 
ry happy to hâve had you with us this 
<1 like old times.” 


“And you will corne again, won’t you?” she begged. “Do 
corne often, for we get terribly îonesome sometimes.” 

I promised to corne back often, and went out. 

Heavens, how sweet and pure the fresh air seemed! 
Fifteen minutes of brisk walking drove the morbid events 
of the past hour from my mind and I felt like myself once 

“I wonder—” I found myself musing as I walked along, 
“I wonder if she really is insane.” 

But I found no answer to my query. 

After that I saw Jennie almost daily, generally when I 
was out making calls. She never seemed to be alone any 
more. She would corne walking along, laughing and talking 
s though someone were by her side. But there was no 


r with Angers 

it they think. Yes, it 

n worried about,” she 
ition it to him. He ml 
his leai 


very 


“Curtis and I hâve been walking,” she said, “and we 
thought we’d just drop in on the way home and say hello. 
Didn’t we, darling?” 

There came no answer, at least nothing that could hâve 
been called an answer—and yet I fancied I heard a far-ofï 

Startled, I stepped forward, peering into the space whence 
the Sound had seemed to issue. There was nothing there! 

With ill-concealed nervousness I asked my caller to take 
a seat, and was secretly glad when she replied that they 

“Some other time,” she said. “Curtis is tired now.” 


here on furlough, of course, 
pires he’s got to go back !” 

Real tears were in her eyes now, and her lips trembled. 

“Well,” I said, with a shaky laugh, to reassure her, “I 
wouldn’t let myself be troubled about that. If he’s been 
here three months already, I guess he won’t hâve to go back 
in a hurry. It looks to me as though he had done about ail 
the fighting he’d hâve to. No, Jennie, I don’t think he’U 
ever hâve to go back again.” 

Those great incredulous eyes of hers were suddenly up- 
turned to me and her frail little fingers clutched my sleeve. 

“Do you really mean it?” she breathed. 

“Yes,” I replied slowly. 

At that moment she was happier than I had seen her in 


■JT was not long afterward that she decided to give a little 

off to me for approval. Curtis and herself—that made two. 
My wife and I—that made four. And Florence Reeve, with 
her husband, Jack, who had been an intimate friend of 
Curtis—that made six and completed the party. 

Well, when she told me of her plans and read off that 
list, I was struck dumb. What was there to say? She had 
her mind set, and to try to persuade her against it would be 
worse than folly. There remained but one thing to do—let 
her hâve the party and try to préparé the guests for what 
awaited them. So I agreed and promised that my wife would 
help her. 

First I went to see Jack and Florence, and told them the 
whole story as best I could. 


a’t belle 
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No matter how many try- 
ing situations may be met 
and mastered by General 
Dawes, our new Ambassador 
to England, it is certain that 
his expériences can never 
compare with those of Mr. 
Hiram B. Otis, the imaginary 
Ambassador of Oscar 
Wilde’s story. 

Mr. Otis’ rude treatment of 
the ancient Canterville Ghost 
is described in inimitable 
fashion by the English 
author and wit. 

This is a classic ghost story 



■pOR the rest of the week, how- 
only V thing^hat" occited S any 'atten- 

SghÆyMnOtisfrndthèwindows 

kept closely barred. Also the 


on to you. 


s it was a dull (al- 
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The canterville ghost 
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DO DEAD MEN EVER TELL TALES? 
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THE MAN WITH THE SABRE CVT 
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THE MAN WITH THE SABRE CUT 
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Renunciation 


Roger made lhe qrealesl sacrifice of all~he gave up 
lhe woman he loved. Bu? lhe Olher World qranled him 
a reward sweeler lhan any earlhly happiness 



By ACHÏÏIED ABDULLAH 










C77îe Clüe of ihc 


Chinalown, 

qrimly 

inscrulable, 

concealed 

lhe 

dreadful secrel 
of 

M illicenl 
Courlney's 
disappearan.ee— 
unlil 

her lover 
found 

a weird guide 


T' 

L s 


swells under a deai 
winter sky, wa: 
rapidly approachinj 


vious and, like scores 
of others, leaned 
upon the rail, ray 
eyes strained to 
catch the first sight 
of land. For I was 
desperately anxious 
to be back in my 
native New York, to 
which I had been a 

months. It was not 
my loved ones again 



nask of 
through the ’murky glass 


perative to make cer¬ 
tain none of thern 
\vas in trouble. 

I could not shake ofif tlie anxiety that had been preying on boding 
ray raind ever since awaking that morning. A sixth sense 
seeraed to be warning me that I was about to learn of sonie Co; 
serious happening; perhaps a tragedy. Before the death of peare 

my raother I had received a similar prémonition. you c 

A cry of, “There it is,” frora a fellow passenger finally 
snapped me from my disagreeable thoughts. And, looking 
where he pointed, I, too, noted the faint blur which indi- 
cated the shore. The next instant I heard my naine callet 
and turned to see a uniformed messenger from the radi< 
department. 

I took the proffered envelope with a heavy sense of fore 
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t open with trembling hands. I read: 

ts soon as you land. MÜKccnt disap- 
t. Police hâve leanted nothing. Know 

JüLIA COUSTNEY. 

'T'HE message explained ail my intuitive fears. Again and 
*• again I read the stunning words, oblivious of everything 
but their sickening import. For lovely Millicent Courtney 
meant more than ail the rest of the world to me. And she 
had “disappeared.” Never before had I realized the in- 
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HAUNTED HOLLYWOOD 
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Can M OU quess who ihe 
"Scorpion" is 7 The iden- 
liîy o / lhe fïendish masquer- 
ader is revealed in lhese 
paqes. Dont miss lhe ihril- 
linq conclusion o/ Holly¬ 
wood's slranqesi mysleryl 






"The ghost of—Sybil Dale! Oh, George, what does she 
W “ni tell Frank abont it,” I said, considerably shaken. 
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Spirit Talés 


(The Brown TTlan o} Croqlin^The Screaminq Skull~The Uncanny Doom 
of Cecil Rhodes, îhe Empire Builder—and Oîher TRUE Slories 

ByCOUTlT CAQLIOSTRO 
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A Prison IParden’s Storij 

An Editorial by ROBERT NAPIER 

”1T ^HEN the Warden of a great Western prison, a hard-headed, efficient 
\JJ executive, relates an incident like the one quoted below, even the most 
blasé skeptic must open his eyes in wonder and admit that events some- 
times occur which apparently defy natural explanation. 

The Warden’s testimony is given in his own words, as follows: 

“On July 15th, 1925, a notorious criminal was brought to my prison, after a 
sensational murder trial. He proved to be utterly uncontrollable and seemed 
fo take a spécial and violent dislike to the guard on duty at night. This guard 
was an elderly man named Gordon—one of the finest fellows on our staff. 

“At the fïrst opportunity the killer complained to me of inhuman treatment 
at the hands of Gordon, and I instituted an investigation. Brutality, on the 
part of the guards, is sternly prohibited. The inquiry completely exonerated 
Gordon, and I was left with the hunch that the convict was hoping to escape 
and that he wanted to get rid of Gordon because he realized the old man could 
not be bribed. 

“Two weeks later my suspicions were corroborated in an unexpected way. 
The murderer made an astounding break for liberty. The body of Gordon 
was found in the corridor outside the cell. He was dead, his skull crushed 
With an iron bar. The killer was gone. 

“The whole prison was thrown into an uproar. The great siren began to 
shriek its warning to the town near-by. Posses were organized and every 
available man was sent to beat the country roundabout. 

“Two hours later, when things had quieted down a little, I was sitting in 
my office, going over the plan of the man-hunt. Suddenly there was an ex- 
cited knock at the door, and one of the guards entered. His face was oddly 
pale. 

“ ‘He’s back, sir,’ he said. 

“ ‘What?’ 

“ ‘The killer, sir. He came back to the gates a moment ago, his hands up 
above his head, his eyes staring. But there was no one with him.’ 

“Somehow his tone sent a shiver up my spine. 

“ ‘Bring him in,’ I said. 

“A moment later the killer stood before me. His face was deathly white 
and streaked with blood. His prison clothes were torn and bloody. 

“ ‘Well, Warden,’ he snarled, ‘he got me.’ 

“I stared at him. ‘Who-’ 

“ ‘Old Gordon —damn him!’ He stole a furtive glance over his shoulder. ‘I 
thought I croaked him—but he followed me like a bloodhound. I wasn’t 
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THE MEETING PLACE 
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■more than a mile or two from here, before I heard footsteps moving through 
the grass and underbrush back of me. And then I saw Gordon—and he had 
the drop on me! And he marched me back to this living hell. I guess he’ll 
get a medal for it, the ——-- 

“And ail the while Gordon lay silent and lifeless under a white sheet in the 
doctor’s office. 

“A prison warden can’t afford to believe in ghosts—officially—but, I ask 
you, what do you think of it? Did Gordon actually make good from the world 
beyond? Did his spirit bring the escaped convict—his own murderer—back 


■°kti 


:lieve he did.” 
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Were l]ou Born in September? 
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IDhat îhe Stars Foretell for Euery 
Dai] This Month 

Below are given lhe planelary indicalions for each day in Seplember. 

Le? ihem guide you to happiness 



(Continuai from page .79) 
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The Scarred Hand 
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Bride of the Unknoipn 
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of thunder shook the house^ a strain o£ 
unearthly music floâted through the air, 
a panel at the top of the staircase flew 
backyvithsa lotid noise, and out on the 
~-j, looking very pale and white, 


lapding, lot 

jffd with a _ 

«epped Virginia. 


war-dance round the group. 

“Good heavens, childl where hâve 
you been?” said Mr. Otis, rather an- 
grily, thinking that she had been play- 
ing some foolish trick on them. “Cecil 
and I hâve been riding ail over the 
country looking for you, and your 
mother has been frightened to death. 
You raust never play these practical 

“Except on the ghost ! Except on the 
ghost!” shrieked the twins, as they 

“My own darling, thanlc God you are 
found; you must never leave my side 
again,” murmured Mrs. Otis, as she 
kissed the trembiing child and smoothed 
the tangled gold of her hair. 


OAPA,” 




le had been very wicked, but he was 
eally sorry for ail that he had done, 
nd he gave me this box of beautiful 
ewels before he died.” 

mily gazed at her in 
\ but she was quite 
ous; and, turning round, 
through the opening in 
the wainscoting down a narrow secret 
corridor, Washington following with a 
lighted candie, which he had caught up 
from jthe table. Finally, they came to 
a great oa"k door, studded with rusty 
nails. When Virginia touched it, it 
swung back on its heavy hinges, and 
they found themselves in a little low 
room, with a vaulted ceiling, and one 
tiny grated window. Imbedded 










e ghastly thing entangled 
among tne chains ? As they peered 
through the gloom, their astonished eyes 
fell upon the remains of a gaunt skele- 
ton, stretched out at full Iength on the 
stone floor; it seemed to be trying to 
grasp with its long fleshless fingers an 
old-fashioned trencher and ewer, that 
were placed just out of its reach. The 
jug had evidently been once 6iled with 
water, as it was covered inside with 
green mold. There was nothing on the 
trencher but a pile of dust. Virginia 
knelt down beside the skeleton, and, 
folding her little hands together, began 
to pray silently, while the rest of the 
party looked on in wonder at the ter- 


. and disco__ 

ted. “Hallo ! the old withered almond 
•ee has blossomed. I can see the 
owers quite piainly in the moonlight.” 
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Do Dead Men Euer Tell Taies? 
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We put down the curtains, and sliut 
out every tiny little gleam o£ light. 
Around the table we were grouped, Pal- 
ladino very pale and very short of 
breath and nervously ill at ease. I sliould 
be explicit in describing our positions, 
which I had dictated, with no protest 
from Madame. I held her right ankle 
and foot; Mrs. Thurston held her left 
leg and foot; Carrington stood at the 
other end of the room. Eusapia had her 
hands spread ont in star-fish fashion on 
the mahogany surface of the table. 

Suddenly we felt the table twitch. It 
shuddered, as from the impact of sonie 
extemal force. The legs quivered and 
cracked. Ail at once it left the floor ! 

Up in the air the table rose, one, two, 
tliree inches, shaking unsteadily, but 
seemingly sustained by a' force superior 
gravity. Inch after inch it climbed 

-j leemed to waver, and 

crashingly, thuddingly 


stopped, 
fell back 


The lights were turned on. I ou.,, 
she was ghastly pale; her eyes were 
glazed; she seemed exhausted. Yet only 
a moment later she declared she was 
anxious to continue; the power was 
flooding through her brain ; she touched 
damp fingers to her forehead and said 
that the force was there ! 

“Let the lights remain!” she said 


hold what î then looke/ upon. 

I saw Eusapia Palladino replace her 
hands on that table which I had exam- 
ined so carefully; I saw her lift it up, 
and make it float unsupported in the 
air; and while it remained there I got 
down on my knees and crawled around 
it, seeking in vain for somc natural ex- 

P There was none. No wirès, no body 
supports, no iron shoes, nothing—but 
some occult power I could not fathom. 

My pride was wounded. I felt I had 
been’tricked. I was not ready to sur- 
render my faith in rationalism. I de- 
manded more proof, and with bewilder- 
ing readiness the strange old lady 
agreed. I held her legs ; Mrs. Thurston 
held her feet, and even then, thus 
guarded and held prisoner, the table 

When it finally crashcd back to the 
floor, never again to rise before my 
eyes, I was a defeated skeptic. I ac- 
knowledged that Palladino had con- 
vinced me. There was no fake in what 
she had showed me; yet Carrington, 
moody and unexcited, declared that it 
was altogether an ordinary occurrence 
to one who knew Palladino and her 
work. 

And there you are! In every other 
case of physical mediumship that I had 
witnessed I had discovered the fraud, 
yet here in the clear electric light I had 
ieen a problem that I could not solve. 


G no st s Tontes 

Through ail this strange congloméra¬ 
tion of deliberate fraud and that unex- 
plained ten per cent of the manifesta¬ 
tions of which Palladino’s séance is a 
part, there must run one annoying ques- 

If ail this is spirtualism, why does it 
cloak itself in such a mountebankish 
guise? Do dead people suddenly be- 
come trivial? If not, why do they seek 
to communicate by means of drunken 
furniture and alarming noises? Why 
not a more dignified attempt at spiritual 
telegraphy? 

Here we are led automatically to the 
mental phenomena of trance and its 

You will recall that Palladino assert- 
cd her power came from the mind. 
Among advanced investigators, it seems 
generally agreed that ail fomis of me- 

covered functions of the brain. Even 
the lévitation of tables 'and the produc¬ 
tion of raps is regarded as a mental ex¬ 
ercise of some neglected cells. Under 
this theory, every human being may be 
a dormant medium, an undiscovered 

be^a potential athlete, by proper S exer- 
cise, even though not ail can be cham¬ 
pions. 

It is the theory of those who blâme 
the spirits for ail these manifestations 
that they are merely the automatic out- 
bursts of psychic forces during an at¬ 
tempt to communicate; that such things 
are natural when we are only beginning 
to learn how to signal the departed. 
Eventually we shall learn the mechan- 
ism and handle it more intelligently. 
This is already being done, it is claimed, 
by automatic writers and by psychome- 



instancer-» will may be hidden by its 
maker, and "then the maker dies. No 
one knows where the will was con- 
cealed. The medium gets an automatic 
writing message, osten'SBIÿ front- the 
spirit of the dead man, telling where die 
will may be found. When that place is 
searched the will is found. 

Now nobody’s brain could be read to 
find that out, because nobody knew but 
the legator, and he was dead ! 

It must be admitted that evidence of 
this kind is ail too rare. It is the task 
of the scientific societies to secure ail of 
it that they can. Such testimony, multi- 
plied, verified, and made evidential, will 
go far toward establishing the ' spirit 
theory. 

The work of the psychometrists is 
largely along the same Unes, although 
the method is different. Here the me¬ 
dium goes into a trance, while holding 
some object associated with the dead 
person. Verbal messages corne from the 
parted lips of the entranced medium, 
and some of tlicm are truly astounding. 
and apparently unexplainable. 

There is, of course, not space in an 
entire issue of a magazine to describe, 
or even to note, ail the phases of this 
weird and fascinating field of scientific 
research. I hâve tried to give it only in 
the boldest and most rugged outline—to 
show tlie public, first, the ever-present, 
imminent danger of trickery and fraud, 
and second, to make clear that there are 
genuine wonders which are pointing 
the way to scientists to explore deeper 
and deeper into an unknown land. 


,;hat do you really believe about 
the subject ? You haven’t told us that !” 

Well, but I shall. 

I am not ready to say that I believe 
the agency of spirits to hâve been es- 
tablished by these manifestations. I 
doubt if many members of the investi- 
gating scientific societies would be will- 
ing to go that far. But we must remem- 
ber that it is their origin only that is in 
doubt—the phenomena hâve been evi- 
denced, and are not in dispute. 

You remember that if you rubbed 
kitty’s back in the dark, the sparks 
would fly out? You recall how your 
hair crackles in the dark when you 
draw the comb through its wavy 


dead person, or from his family affairs 
as absolutely to confound the skeptic. 
AU sorts of ingenious explanations hâve 
been offered. One theory is that the 
medium gets the information telegraph- 
ically from the brain of the sitter—that 
it is nothing more than mind reading. 

In some cases, however, this theory 
will not hold water. Many, many times 
the medium will get a message that can 
be verified yet which deals with matters 
unknown to any living person. For 


Years ago these very same things 
ippened—and people used to say it was 
. enchantaient ; the devil was abroad ! 
Now we know it is electricity ! 

strange things—rap- 


But perhaps again it is some gigan¬ 
tesque force, greater than electricity, 
greater than radium, which some day 
we shall harness to drive in whirring 
révolution ail the whirling wheels of the 


HOWARD THURSTON 


November Ghost Stories. Watch for it! 
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